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For “‘ Tus Frienp.” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Concluded from page 338.) 

Since the year 1860, the point of time which 
was reached in the previous numbers of this 
article, there has been a wonderful change in 
many parts of our Society, perhaps I might say, 
a remarkable development of the erroneous doc- 
trinal views against which true Friends had been 
contending in the preceding 30 years, combined 
with some additional errors, and a consequent 
change in the religious usages which had been 
long established amongst us. 

Prominent among these erroneous doctrines 
is this: That Christ has perfected the work of 
reconciliation and redemption of man, by his 
sufferings and death, and therefore a mere be- 
lief and trust in Him as a Saviour are all that 
are necessary to insure man’s salvation ; Christ’s 
righteousness being imputed to those thus be- 
lieving and trusting. From this it would follow 
that men, at any time and in their own will, 
may come to Christ, rest on Him as their sub- 
stitute, and be accepted in Him, though they 
may never have experienced thorough repent- 
ance for their sins, nor the washing of regenera- 
tion through the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

Let the reader contrast this with the doctrine 
of our Society as clearly stated by an English 
author :* 


“That God not only so loved the world that 
He sent his Son into the world to atone for the 
sins of all mankind in the body of his flesh 
through death; but that He also so loved the 
world that He has enlightened every man that 
comes into it with some measure of his own eter- 
nal Spirit, in order that no man might miss the 
offer of that salvation which He has thus pre- 
pared for all.” “This true light that shineth in 
darkness—this grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion, that hath appeared unto all men—this 
drawing of our Heavenly Father, without which, 
Christ declares no man can come unto Him— 
are all one and the same thing, and the suRE 
FOUNDATION upon which Quakerism is built. 
The first step it recognizes as the duty of man, 
is not the assent to any creed or formula what- 
ever, but belief in the Light; that is, obedience 
to it: for belief about it or concerning it merely, 





* See Ritualism or Quakerism, published by E. Kitto, 
ndon. 
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is dead and in vain without this. ‘While ye 
have the Light,’ said the Saviour himself, ‘ be- 
lieve in the Light, that ye may become chil- 
dren of light.’” “The Apostle John declares 
that ‘if we walk in the light as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin” As no man is a true Christian but he 
who has the inward experience of his sins being 
thus cleansed—that is, who walks in the Light, 
—whatever may be his outward professions, or 
his outward belief about Christ; neither on the 
other hand, does any man fail of salvation who 
has never heard of Him outwardly, provided he 
has the deeper, the real experience [through the 
obedience which is of faith] of his Spirit in his 
heart. For there is but one way of salvation for 
all men; and that is Christ. Not one way for 
us who are called Christians ; and another way 
for the holy men who lived before Christ’s out- 
ward coming; and another way for those in 
heathen lands who have never heard of his out- 
ward coming. There is but one way; for there 
is no other name given under heaven among 
men, whereby we must be saved, but that of 
Jesus Christ [the way, the truth and the life], 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; 
the same as He was before Abraham was; as He 
was when He took upon him this mortal life, 
and yielded it upon the cross; as He is and will 
be, who is alive forevermore ; the same Almighty 
Power speaking, as Fenelon says, ‘in the hearts 
of the impenitent,’ to convince them of sin ; lead- 
ing those who yield to it, to a new birth unto 
righteousness; and becoming to all them that 
obey it, the Author of eternal salvation.” 


The system of doctrine stated in the second 
paragraph of this article is sometimes called 
“ Evangelicalism,” and while it embraces some 
of the doctrines held by Friends, especially a 
belief in the Divinity and atonement of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; it is defective or erroneous 
on several points of great practical importance. 
It teaches that man can “ accept” Christ and be 
in a state of salvation whenever he pleases— 
although our Saviour says, “ No man can come 
unto me, except the Father which sent me draw 
him.” It leaves out of sight the transforming 
work of grace on the heart, which is essential to 
salvation. It regards faith as a natural faculty 
of the mind to be exercised at man’s will and 
pleasure, whereas saving faith is the fruit of the 
operation of the Spirit, and flows from submis- 
sion to the Light or Grace of God. It teaches 
that faith in the outward sacrifice of the Saviour 
must precede the sanctifying work of his Spirit 
—thus reversing the true order of saleliadl ane 
perience, for it is only through the Spirit of 
Christ working within man, that true faith is 
begotten. It makes salvation depend on belief 
in the outward offering of our Saviour—largely 
ignoring the process of regeneration, the purify- 
ing baptism of Christ, and the cleansing opera- 
tions of his Spirit, although the Scriptures teach 
that without the experience of these we cannot 
be saved. 





No. 44, 


The spread of “ Evangelicalism” in the Society 
of Friends has produced its legitimate fruit in 
corresponding changes in the manner of con- 
ducting religious meetings in those places where 
this system has been accepted. As stated in an 
Address issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in 1883.* “Those who are carried away with 
the erroneous opinion, that such an acceptance 
of Christ’s work as man can make when he 
chooses, will ensure his salvation, will naturally 
resort to the means at their command to per- 
suade people to take this step ; and hence we see 
that even in meetings which profess to be those 
of Friends, vehement persuasion, the excitement 
of music, the sound of numerous simultaneous 
petitions, the use of the mourners’ bench, and 
other expedients for stirring up the feelings of 
an audience, are brought into use, to induce a 
public avowal of faith in Christ; and those who 
have been persuaded to make the required con- 
fession are encouraged to believe that they have 
found salvation.” 

It has followed from this that our meetings 
for worship are not looked upon so much. as 
formerly, as seasons for waiting upon God to 
feel the quickening power of his Spirit, and for 
communing with Him; but the tendency is to 
regard them as fields for the use of the talents 
of the minister ; and silent meetings are thought 
by some not to fulfil the purpose of assembling 
for worship. Hence there is an exaggerated es- 
timate of the importance of ministry, which, 
however, is highly to be esteemed when it comes 
from the Spirit of Christ. This estimate leads 
persons to speak on such occasions without ex- 
periencing the baptizing power of the Spirit; 
and it induces them to prepare themselves by 
previous study and meditation for such services, 
and to depend on human learning, culture and 
intellectual attainments. It has led also to the 
custom of employing as “ pastors” or preachers, 
persons who possess the ability to speak fluently 
on religious subjects. Such “ pastors” reason- 
ably require of those who thus invite them, a 
suitable maintenance for themselves and fami- 
lies, such as is given to the ministers of other 
denominations; and in return they expect to 
preach and conduct the meetings on every 
gathering for worship. Thus, step by step, the 
whole system of our worship is being changed— 
the natural and inevitable result of the adoption 
of a system of doctrines so strikingly in contrast 
with primitive Quakerism. For it is an un- 
changeable truth, that the tree is known by its 
fruits. Just as the manner of conducting our 
religious meetings followed from the doctrines 
proclaimed by George Fox and early Friends; 
so do the more modern methods follow from the 
doctrines of “ Evangelicalism” which have lat- 
terly been introduced. 

Such decided changes in doctrine and prac- 
tice could not be developed without meeting with 
opposition, and producing uneasiness and dis- 
sension. In some of the Yearly Meetings, the 





* The Address may be obtained gratuitously at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., Philad’a. 
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tendency to “ Evangelicalism” has been kept in 
check ; in others it has so far progressed as to 
lead to separations, so that in each of the Yearly 
Meetings of Canada, Western, Iowa and Kansas, 
there are now two bodies claiming the same title. 
What the future may bring forth is difficult 
to foresee. In the midst of the gloom and dis- 
tress that overspread the mind, as the condition 
of our beloved Society passes in review, some 
consolation is at times derived from the remem- 
brance, that the Most High still reigns over the 
children of men ; and a degree of hope and faith 
is revived, that He will, by his almighty power, 
carry forward his work in the earth, and cause 
his truth to prosper. J. W. 


For Tue Frrienp. 


Notes of a Visit to Italy. 
(Concluded from page 331.) 

On our arrival at Milan, we were taken to the 
Hotel de Milan, and found good accommodations, 
an English speaking porter, and clerk at the 
office. This is one of the oldest cities of North- 
ern Italy, and dates back to several centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, and was peopled succes- 
sively by Etruscans and Celts before the Romans 
extended their sway over the province of Lom- 
bardy ; and there are said to be traces of the 
Gaelic dialect in use at the present day. The 
city can clearly claim an age of twenty-four cen- 
turies, but has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes of capture and destruction by invading 
armies through the centuries, and then again 
rebuilt, and again destroyed, so that hardly a 
trace of the ancient city remains. The Austrians 
were the last to be expelled from the occupation 
of the city and province by Victor Emanuel, 
aided by the French armies in 1859. Since that 
time the city has undergone vast improvements 
and extended its borders, so that now it has more 
the appearance of a live American city than an 
antiquated and finished Italian one. It has its 
tramways leading in all directions through the 
well-paved streets, many of them crossing at 
right angles. Some of the cars are propelled by 
a steam engine. Its population numbers about 
350,000, and you see abundance of fine stores ex- 
tending along the principal streets and avenues, 
with high colonnades in front of the stores, shel- 
tering the shoppers from the sun and rain; and 
plenty of tempting articles of the fancy and 
staple kind offered for sale, especially silk goods, 
of which there are extensive manufactories, being 
surrounded by the silk-raising regions. The 
people are very polite and attentive to visitors, 
and seem to partake of more of the activity, and 
push and industry of Americans, than any other 
people we have seen since we came into Italy. 

The places of note to be visited and interest- 
ing to travellers are numerous. Galleries of 
paintings and sculpture, museums, monuments 
and life-like statues of their great men have 
been erected, and are to be seen in most of the 
a squares of the city, especially of Victor 

manuel and his able and famous Prime 
Minister, Count Cavour. But their wonderful 
marble cathedral, with its 2000 marble statues, 
adorning every part of its walls, exterior and 
interior, is admitted to be the third in size and 
beauty to any other in existence, excelled only 
by St. Peter’s at Rome and the one at Seville, in 
Spain. It is 480 feet long by 183 feet wide, nave 
155 feet high, dome 220 feet high, and tower 360 
feet; the interior is supported by 52 pillars 12 
feet in diameter, and adorned in canopied niches 
with marble statues instead of capitals; the 
pavement consists of marble mosaics of differ- 
ent colors, three enormous sized bay windows 





at one end of the Cathedral of stained glass, con- 
taining 350 richly colored scenes of Scripture 
history, containing, however, no glorification of 
the papacy, or even Mary; although at some of 
the small nichesin the aisles her image is set up, 
and we saw some of her worshippers bowing be- 
fore it. The rich coloring and artistic perfec- 
tions of these paintings on glass don’t fail to 
strike the beholder. The tomb of Carlo Bor- 
romeo is in one of the side chapel vaults, with 
the crucifix he wore while performing his mis- 
sion of mercy to the plague stricken poor in 
1576, during the time it raged in that city. Not 
being able to the task, we did not ascend the 
300 steps to the summit of the Cathedral and 
the marble roof, and view the grand scene pre- 
sented to the eye of the one who has courage and 
strength enough to perform this ascent, but those 
who did, bear witness to the grandeur of the 
mountain and landscape scenery presented to 
the beholder, especially through the telescope 
that visitors are allowed to use on that occasion. 

The gallery of Victor Emanuel, said to be the 
most spacious and attractive of any of the kind 
in Europe, is 960 feet long, 48 feet wide, and 
94 feet high, with a cupola 180 feet high, cost 
8,000,000 francs. Among its pictures and nu- 
merous statues of eminent men, is one of Savo- 
narola, one of the earliest ref8rmers and Prot- 
estants in the Roman Church: of such a power 
in Florence that the papacy was made to tremble 
until he was led to martyrdom, for his defence 
of spiritual Christianity, in opposition to papal 
errors and formality ; but they now do honor to 
his memory after a period of more’ than 700 
years—as the nobility of England of the 
present day do honor to the persecuted and im- 
prisoned Puritan tinker preacher Bunyan, by 
giving him a niche among the nobles in West- 
minster Abbey. Our stay was brief at Milan ; 
we, however, may be allowed to say that we 
were pleased with the city, its sights, and its 
people. So, agreeably to our plan to reach Eng- 
land in July, we took train for Como, in the silk 
regions, and Chiasso, and through the St. Gothard 
tunnel to Switzerland. 

Como by rail is 30 miles, through a delight- 
ful region. Some of the vineyards having the 
Mulberry trees for silk-worm use, have also a 
large number of small channels to lead the 
water through the grounds for irrigation. Como 
is a place of some importance, with 25,500 in- 
habitants, and a number of large silk factories, 
besides the silk weaving done by hand at the 
homes of the poorer classes. It has a cathedral, 
and the noted Lake of Como, a beautiful sheet 
of water extending many miles in the mountain 
regions, and a resort of tourists as a resting 
place, and for the pleasure of a ride on the 
waters of the lake. We climb the mountain at 
the foot of the Alps for many miles, at steep 
grades, sometimes nearly in a circle, until we 
reach the Italian mouth of St. Gothard’s tunnel, 
and through its seven miles to its Switzerland 
side, getting down the mountain in the same ways 
by a circular course of the railroad, through 
wild and precipitous precipices, bridging them 
over, or running along side of them, and snow 
avalanches laying on the side of the road, not yet 
melted. 

Arriving at Luzerne, we stop at the Swan 
Hotel, where we meet a crowd of English;German 
and American tourists; next day by rail to 
Berne and Lausanne, and laid over a day and 
night at Ouchey, at Hotel Bean Rivage, on the 
border of the Geneva Lake, a little paradise of a 
place, beautiful in its surroundings, and every- 
thing one could wish in its accommodations. 


Sorry we could not have stayed a week. Thirt 
miles on the lake brought us to Geneva, with 
good rooms at Hotel Metripole, overlookin 
gardens and lake in front, and the snow-cap 
mountains in the distance. Mount Blane, 20 
miles off, can be seen in clear weather. Here 
we stayed over First-day, and visited and heard 
a sermon in French, preached in the old church 
of the noted John Calvin, and stood in his pulpit 
where he uttered his thundering anathemas 
against the apostacy and despotism of the 
papacy. Here we bid adieu to our readers, and 
allow them to follow us in imagination through 
France, Belgium, England, Scotland and Ire 
land, and steamer for home in six days, ten 
hours, thirty minutes. 

MERCHANTVILLE, Fifth Month, 20th. 


cncnesensaseaniiiiasimmtasionanes 
The Cause of Intemperance. 

The Report of the Franklin Reformatory Home 
for Inebriates for the present year contains the 
following remarks on the cause of the intemper- 
ate habits that so many persons have fallen a 
prey to: 

“No one dare deny that the ravages which 
intemperance is making to-day are frightful to 
contemplate. It is the same old story of crime 
and wretchedness told year after year, but inten- 
sified with each succeeding year. It furnishes 
the ghastly story of red-handed murder with 
black pages of shame and death. 

Who is responsible for the wretchedness, 
crime and misery that fill this volume of horrors? 

Society and society alone! 

There is no escaping this charge; and no 
amount of finesse will exonerate it. Society 
makes the habit, gives it its great seal of en- 
dorsement and is horrified at the result of its 
own work. It gives the man the impetus which 
starts him on his fatal journey toward a pree- 
ipice, and disowns, as its work, the shattered, 
revolting mass found on the rocks below. The 
victim was a drunkard, but society is responsi- 
ble for it. 

There is no one grade of society that stands 
specially charged with fostering the custom which 
creates drunkenness. All grades are alike guilty. 
The sparkling glass of champagne served in the 
West End Mansion, the glass of whiskey offered 
for hospitality’s sake, or the generous welcome 
accorded with the glass of beer, are evidences of 
the one mistaken idea of the different grades of 
society that when men meet, liquor according to 
their taste and means is necessary for their enter- 
tainment. Drinking is the habit which society 
approves of and lays the foundation for, in its 
widest and worst forms, by permitting drinking 
at home. The members of society know that 
they are serving out what science tells them is 
a poison ; they know that the habit of drinking 
is easily formed, and they know the inevitable 
end of the habit. To assume that this is not 
known to all members of society, is to assume 
that society is composed of fools; and that is 
an assumption which society itself would resent. 
Then grant society intelligence, and it must wear 
the badge of criminality. 

It is after society, by its example and ap- 
proval, has instituted drinking as a habit, that 
there is a demand for wider facilities for drink- 
ing. Alcohol in any form creates an appetite 
for more of itself. The stimulation of the night 
produces the necessity for sufficient stimulation 
in the morning to correct the depressing effects 
of the reaction, and the bar-room is the natural 
resort. When this stimulation is on the wane, 
more is called for, and so the habit is formed of 
regular drinking through the day, the amount 
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increasing as the _ and years go on. The 
habit began privately in the social circle, but 
under our social system it must be continued 
publicly, so the law steps in and legalizes the 
tavern. Every year Legislatures are petitioned 
by society to regulate and restrict the facilities 
for drinking, and legislators acknowledge that 
drunkenness is a vice of stupendous magnitude. 
But just as society disowns the drunkard it has 
made, so Legislatures, while acknowledging the 
wrong done to morality by making drinking 
possible, dare not (so vast an influence attaches 
to the saloon) propose the law that would put an 
end to it. The Legislature stands in the position 
of one who, having put his weapons in the pos- 
session of a thief, sees them used to rob him of 
everything, from morality and money, to his 
very raiment and hope of salvation. That 
drunkenness is the result of the customs of 
society and sanctioned by the law is an inevi- 
table conclusion. - They are both ashamed of it, 
but they are dishonest, if they assume not to 
know their own handiwork. It does not matter 
what grade of drunkenness it is; the well- 
dressed man coming out of a club house, or the 
one led to a carriage from a fashionable saloon, 
bawling out, “ Wreath the bowl,” is not different 
from the ragged wretch, who is thrust cursing 
from a dive in the slums and taken to a police 
station in a patrol wagon; except that one wears 
the uniform of his vice, and the other is well 
In point of fact they are both drunk- 
ards. Both began in thesame way, though per- 
haps in different walks of life. It all begins 
with society’s endorsement, enjoys legal recogni- 
tion, and ends in the same degradation. 

In the blank form of application for admis- 
sion to the Franklin Home, printed at the end 
of this Report, the ninth question is, “ What is 
the cause of your drinking ?” 

Of the 4000 men admitted to the Home, 95 
per cent. have answered this question by saying 
that the habit of drinking had its origin for 
them in associations, customs and example. That 
is,in whatever grade of society they moved— 
and let it be marked, these men were from every 
social station—they found drinking the custom 
and followed the example set before them. In no 
one case was there an admission of a natural 
appetite. It was the fatal custom, the fatal ex- 
ample, the fatal association. 

‘nniniinnattliitlliaaiecineaien 

A Brave Boy.—A boy about nine years old was 
bathing one day when, by some mischance, he 
got into deep water and began to sink. His el- 
der brother saw him and ran to save him, but, 
lacking strength or skill, he also sank to the 
bottom of the river. As the two drowning 
brothers rose to the surface for the last time they 
saw a brother, the youngest of the family, run- 
ning down the bank for the purpose of trying to 
save them. Then it was that the dying nine- 
year old-boy acted the part of a hero. Strug- 
gling as he was with death, he gathered all his 
strength, and cried to his brother on shore, 
“Don’t come in or father will lose all his boys, 
at once!” Noble little fellow? Though dying, 
he forgot himself and thought only of his father’s 
grief. He was a genuine hero. His brother 
obeyed his dying command, and was spared to 
comfort his father, when his two dead sons were 
taken from the river clasped in each other’s 
arms. Boys, you are not called to be heroes in 
this way, but you are called to consider the feel- 
ing of your parents, and to study how to avoid 
giving them pain. Blessed are those children 
whose words and deeds make sweet music in 
their parents’ souls. , 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


A Visit to the Mica and Feldspar Quarries of 
Chester County, Pa. 


(Concluded from page 339.) 

After leaving the Mica Quarry near Fair- 
ville, we visited one of Feldspar, which has been 
opened near the summit of a hill a short distance 
north of the Delaware State line. Here we found 
further proof, and an additional example of 
what we had learned at the former place, i. e., 
that these special deposits of minerals were only 
modifications of the ordinary granular structure 
of the gneiss rock. The Quartz, Mica and Feld- 
spar were all there, but some of the heavy layers 
of rock were largely composed of Feldspar in the 
large flat plates, with oblique angles, which is 
the natural form of its crystals. Some portions 
of these were almost pure Feldspar; in others, 
thin plates of Quartz were interleaved between 
the glossy Feldspar, making very pretty speci- 
mens for a mineral cabinet. In other parts, the 
Quartz was so abundant that probably the min- 
eral was scarcely valuable enough for ship- 
ment ; and then again in places, the Quartz and 
Feldspar were so confusedly intermingled as to 
clearly show the granular structure. In this 
quarry, the Micaseemed lessabundant than usual. 

As we ascended the hill, the wind blew with 
such piercing severity, that I was glad to find 
refuge in the excavation at the top. The ex- 
posure of the strata made by the quarrymen in 
their approach to the deeper cuttings was an in- 
teresting study. As in nearly all of this part of 
the State, the rocks had been decomposed for 
several feet in depth, forming the soil and clay 
which are nearest the surface. In some parts of 
this, the position of the original layers did not 
seem to have been disturbed by the process of 
decay. In one part was a layer of a chocolate 
color, easily crumbled, and very light; as if 
some of the ingredients might have been leached 
out of it when it lost its stony structure. I had 
before noticed some veins of the same material 
on the roadside banks. It was probably a rotten 
Hornblende rock; and its rusty color was due 
to the iron which that mineral contains. Among 
this dark material were some narrow veins of a 
whitish color, which so interlaced as to enclose 
small blocks of a foot or so in diameter of the 
chocolate clay. These probably had been formed 
by the decay of narrow veins of the Feldspar, 
which was so abundant lower down in its un- 
altered state. 

As we were riding over the country, my com- 
panion, who was an intelligent farnf€r, called 
my attention to the character of the soil as af- 
fected by the subjacent rocks. Hornblende land, 
he said was generally fertile, and especially 
adapted to the growth of corn. The slow de- 
composition of the rock furnishes materials which 
are stimulating to the growth of plants. About 
one-fourth of the weight of Hornblende is lime 
and magnesia, and it is probable that these are 
the fertilizing elements in it, which are being 
constantly supplied to the soil. 

For a considerable distance the road-bed, and 
the banks on the sides wore a gravelly aspect 
from the abundance of small fragments of Feld- 
spar diffused through them. This “Spar land,” 
as my friend termed it, he told me was rich also, 
but peculiarly fitted for wheat. The enriching 
material in this case was supposed to be the 
potash present in Feldspar, and slowly liberated 
as it decomposes under the influence of air, mois- 
ture and other agencies. 

It is a widely known fact that limestone soils 
are generally very productive; and for this the 
reason is similar—lime itself being a powerful 
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stimulant to vegetable growth. But flint soils— 
those in which quartz predominates—are not 
favorably regarded by the agriculturist, for that 
material is but little affected by any atmospheric 
forces, and it does not possess the fertilizing pro- 
perties which belong to the substances before 
enumerated. 

The progress of decay in rocks varies with their 
composition and with their situation. Where 
they are exposed to the flow of waters, especially 
those which have percolated through an earthy 
stratum above them, and have become more or 
less charged with organic or other acids, the 
decay is more rapid than in drier situations. 
But it is nevertheless slowly going on all the 
time; and the earth which is continually being 
removed by the rains and running waters is con- 
tinually supplied by this rock decay. The effect 
is to gradually lower the level of the higher por- 
tions of the land; and though this is so slowly 
done as to be almost inappreciable in the limits 
of any one life, yet there are abundant geologi- 
cal evidences that in the lapse of countless ages, 
going back to a period prior to the creation of 
man, wonderful changes have been effected on 
the surface of the earth. In former articles of 
this series some reference has been made to this 
subject; and additional illustrations are fur- 
nished by the beds of Kaolin or China clay, 
which are found in Delaware and Chester coun- 
ties, and which I hope to visit when the weather 
shall have so far moderated as to permit the 
mining and washing operations to be carried on 
in them. They belong to the same series of 
gneiss rocks, for the examination of which the 
visits described in these articles have been paid, 
excepting that to the Cornwall Iron Mines. 

While deferring for the present any further 
notice of the Kaolin beds, I will refer to the 
statements of J. P. Leslie, in the Report on the 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, who thinks 
that the scattered limestone quarries in the 
southern part of Chester County are the remain- 
ing parts of a great bed of limestone that had 
been deposited on the surface of the present 
gneiss rocks. That the limestone beds which 
remain have been so deposited is very evident, 
because their layers do not dip in the same angle 
or direction as the layers of the gneiss rock un- 
derneath. Appearances indicate that all that 
country must have been covered with a thick 
and solid bed of limestone ; and that the surface 
must have been many hundred feet higher than 
it now is. Leslie says: “ From age to age rain- 
fall-erosion has been lowering the surface to its 
present level. The limestone formation became 
ramified by caverns, the roofs of which kept 
falling in here and there, leaving sinkholes, 
open gulfs, finally vales and valleys, until the 
whole was removed, and the underlying Feld- 
spar rocks were laid bare. When the last series 
of caverns reached the top of the Feldspar rocks, 
these began to suffer decomposition.” From the 
decomposition of the Feldspar in the Gneiss, the 
Kaolin is derived. 

If any of my readers should think the preced- 
ing paragraph somewhat too speculative, I must 
shelter myself under the authority of the State 
Geologist, who states that it is impossible for any 
one to comprehend the geology of such a region, 
so long as the idea of a permanent surface of the 
earth obscures the thinker’s mind, and he does 
not realize what extensive changes have taken 
place in it. J. W. 
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WE often excuse our want of philanthropy 
by giving the name of fanaticism to the more 
ardent zeal of others. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Isaac Hornor. 


In the year 1738, John Churchman, who 
tubsequently became eminent in the “Society 
of Friends,” visited the meetings in some parts 
of New Jersey. He was then about thirty-three 
years of age, and had been an acknowledged 
minister about four years. He attended the 
meeting of which Isaac Hornor was then an 
elder. He says in his journal that the meeting 
was remarkably hard, and his companion was 
exceedingly exercised under a sense that the 
people were too rich, full and whole in their 
own eyes; but he sat the meeting through and 
suffered in silence. “I had something to say 
which was very close, and felt a degree of 
strength and power of Truth to clear myself in 
an innocent and loving manner, and remember- 
ing they were brethren, I did not preach myself, 
out of charity towards them, and had peace.” 
After meeting, Isaac Hornor invited them home 
with him. In a stern manner, said John Chureh- 
man, he asked me from whence I came, and 
said [ was a stranger to him. I answered him 
with a cheerful boldness; he asked me what my 
calling was, I told him husbandry; he queried 
if I was used to splitting wood, I let him know 
I had practiced it for many years. He again 
asked me if I knew the meaning of a common 
saying among those who were used to the busi- 
ness, “ "Tis soft knocks must enter hard blocks.” 
I told him that I knew well, but to strike with 
a soft or gentle blow at a wedge in blocks of 
old wood that was rather decayed at heart 
would drive it to the head without rending 
them, and the labor would be lost; when a few 
smart, lively strokes would burst them asunder. 
Whereupon he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
saying, “ Well, my lad, I percéive thou art born 
for a warrior, and I commend thee.” Thus we 
came off better than we expected, for I thought 
that he pointed at my service that day. He 
was ever after very loving to me, and I was 
thankful that the Lord was near to me, for 
which I praise his sacred name. 

Isaac Hornor had been much troubled by 
the course of his son Samuel, who had finally 
entered the army. Yielding to these anxieties, 
he became much depressed, and his nervous 
condition awakened the anxieties of his friends. 
One morning his daughter, Elizabeth Watson, 
informed him she had on the previous night a 
remarkable dream, which she related to kim. 
The narrative has been preserved seemingly in 
the words of the dreamer: 

“Methought I was standing in a large and 
stately mansion, amidst an immense throng of 
people moving about with noise and bustle, and 
while gazing about me in wonder, I was in- 
formed that this was the entrance to the infernal 
regions, and that hell was beneath me. I fled 
in terror, escaped from the building, ran across 
a large field and halted for breath on a stile 
that crossed the fence on the farther side ; when 
a person approached and presented me with 
something in the shape of a cross, bidding me 
calm my fears and assuring me that while I 
preserved that cross no harm could befall me, 
and that I might return in safety. Prompted 
be curiosity I again entered the building, and 
being invited to enter the lower regions, I pro- 
ceeded, holding fast to my cross. As I entered, 
Satan himself came forward, fawning and cring- 
ing, paying the greatest attention, and escorting 
me through the place. There, much to my horror, 
I saw many persons in torment, some of whom 
I recognized. At one time, hearing a terrible 


noise, I inquired the occasion of it, and was told 
that a very bad man was coming below, whose 
name was mentioned. 
things I became less watchful and unfortunately 
lost my cross. 
Satan sprang at me with fiend-like fury, tore 
out my heart, and held it quivering in his hand. 
For a time I felt all the horrors of the damned. 
Just then, while the eyes of the devil were off 
me as he was placing my heart in safe keeping, 
I gazed toate, 

cross lying unnoticed on the ground at some 
distance: with a desperate effort I seized it, and 













law is inward and spiritual, and makes all per. 
fect who are governed by it: so they worship in 
spirit and in truth, and not in the oldness of the 
letter, which kills. As they have the pure and 
undefiled religion, which is the only one, I be. 
lieve, that will save us; as it is the only religion 
which leads us through the washings of regenera- 
tion, and through the strait gate, and narrow 
way of life, and keeps us there ; so few there be 
that find it. But the main prevailing religion 
of our day, and which seems to satisfy many, 
conforms very much to the world, and its lifeless, 
formal ways and worships ; and very much shuns 


While terrified at these 


In a moment all was changed. 


me in despair, and espied my 


in & moment was made whole as before, with 
the fiend bowing and cringing at my side again. 


he inquired, ‘ What sort of a man is your father? 
I replied ‘He has been pious from his youth.’ 
‘So I have heard, he replied, ‘but I have hopes 
of him yet.’ 
made my escape as soon as possible.” 


to this narrative as it fell from the lips of his 
daughter, and on hearing that Satan had hopes 
of him yet, he started up, exclaiming, “Has he 
so! but I'll cheat him ;” and from that time he 
became effectually roused and restored to his 
strength and energy of mind. The record adds 
that the man whose name was mentioned as 
being introduced to the abodes of darkness was 
a well-known neighbor, who it was found had 
died that night. 












“ Among other questions put to me by Satan, 


After the recovery of my cross I 


Isaac Hornor listened with profound interest 


In the memorial of Isaac Hornor, above re- 


ferred to, it is said, that “although he did not 
appear in public testimony, he had a sense of 
true ministry and was particularly qualified to 
administer counsel and admonition; often ad- 
vising to a steady course of life, and setting 
forth the leadings of truth in a very informing 
and encouraging manner, to the edification of 
many ; which rendered his conversation agreea- 
ble, not only amongst those of our Society, but 
others also; being likewise useful in settling 
differences. 
were grave and solid, becoming a true wor- 
shipper. 
that station divers years.” 
“he departed this life, after a short illness, the 
24th of Eleventh Month, 1760, and was interred 
in a burying-ground on his own plantation, 
aged cighty-two years and six months.” 


His sitting and waiting in meeting 


He was a faithful elder, serving in 
It is added that 





For ‘“‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Remarks on Religion. 

The dM law, with its outward and ceremonial 
religion, was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth, with the inward and spiritual religion, 
come by Jesus Christ. The old law, and the re- 
ligion under it, seem to be remarkably framed 
so as to shadow forth spiritual and heavenly 
truth; and like a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ, the substance, in which all shadows and 
ceremonial rites flee away. Sosuch as have the 
true and undefiled religion, and worship God 
under it, in the beauty of holiness, are set free 
from the law of sin and death, because they have 
embraced the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, and are governed by it. But while the 
ministration of condemnation, and the religion 
and worship under it had great worldly pomp 
and glory ; so now such as receive the new law 
of the spirit of life, and worship under it, have 
a far more substantial and heavenly glory. For 
if the ministration of condemnation was glorious, 
much more shall the ministration of righteous- 
ness exceed in glory. 

The old law was outward, and to an outward 
people, and made nothing perfect; but the new 


the cross of Christ. 
cept it, and go into the broad way of the world 
thereat. : 
























of the Pharisees. 
zealous promoters of the ostentatious religion of 
the Jews. 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Their righteousness made the merit of their re- 
ligion consist in outward observances. 
paid tithes of all they possessed, but neglected 
the weightier matters of inward holiness. So 
their righteousness and their religion seemed 
very much in unison with the righteousness and 
religion which now so acceptably prevail in 
many places. They seemed to measure the 
worth of their religion very much by the multi- . 
tude of its outward observances, and its emo- 
tional noise and human activity. “ And fancied 
themselves more religious than others, in propor- 
tion as they out-stripped them in the mere show 
of devotion.” 


So many there be that ac- 


Now let us learn a lesson from the example 
They appeared to be very 


But our Saviour said to his disciples, 


They 


And though it was a self-righteousness, which 
our Saviour so repeatedly denounced, yet it ele- 
vated them in the estimation of the wise and 
prudent of the world, to the highest degree of 
earthly holiness, so that they were promoted to 
the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and 
seemed to think they should be heard by our 
Father in Heaven, by their many prayers and 
much speaking. But what does Isaiah say about 
this man-made religion? He says by the mouth 
of the Lord, “ When ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide my face from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear.” And 
Solomon says, “He that turneth away his ear 
from hearing the law of the Lord, even his 
prayers shall be an abomination.” So might 
Luke well say, “that which is highly esteemed 
among men is abomination in the sight of God.” 
For God judges of our religion by the fruit and 
works of the heart ; but man judges by the fruit 
and activity of the head. So God sees not as 
man sees. And what is our religion worth if it 
is not accepted by Him? It may make us more 
respectable in this world, but if it does not final- 
ly give us an inheritance with the saints in light, 
where shall we land, when time to us shall be 
no longer? So while our time is in mercy length- 
ened out, let us give diligence to make our call- 
ing and election sure. And not rest satisfied 
until we have a religion that will enable us to 
endure hardness as good soldiers; so that when 
we are reviled, we will not revile again. And 
when we are persecuted and all manner of evil 
said against us falsely, we pray for our enemies, 
as our Saviour did, saying, “ Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” This is a re- 
ligion which will stand the storms of time. And 
though many false openings, comparable to the 
gates of hell, may be permitted, delusively, to 
open on either hand, to draw us away from the 
strait and narrow path that leads to life, yet 
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-minds of the young in witnessing the exercise of 
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they will not prevail against us, because we are 
founded on the Rock. And while we keep to 
the pure and undefiled religion, we shall stand; 
but if we turn away from Him, He will turn 
away from us. If we deny Him, He will deny 
us. Then what will our religion avail ? 

But Zion is to be redeemed with judgments, 
and her converts with righteousness: and as in 
the furnace of affliction. For every battle of the 
outward warrior is with confused noise and gar- 
ments rolled in blood; but the inward battle 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire. But if 
we abide the day of his coming, when He comes 
asa refiner and purifier, then our religion will 
be pure and undefiled, and our offerings be 
pleasant unto the Lord as in days of old, and as 
in former years. Davip Hupptesron. 

Dustry, Inp., Fifth Month 15th, 1889. 


spirit felt by their older friends in conducting 
these meetings, as well as in being made par- 
takers of the sense of Divine favor and help, 
which is at times experienced in them. 

It has been a source of regret to the writer, 
that in many cases the children attending schools 
under the care of Preparative and Monthly 
Meetings, are allowed to withdraw at the close 
of the first sitting. Where this practice is con- 
tinued from one school to another through a 
series of years, little opportunity is accorded the 
young for becoming acquainted with the manner 
in which our meetings for business are con- 
ducted, or with the regulations of the discipline ; 
and thus, unless much care is exercised on the 
part of parents, the way is made more easy for 
the infringement of our testimonies in the future, 
and finally for a loss of the right of membership. 

The testimony of a minister of the Episcopal 
Church was to the effect, that the Book of Dis- 
cipline of our Society contains the most admir- 
able code of ethics he had ever seen; and the 
thought was presented whether it might not be 
made more generally a volume for reference in 
the family; and also that care should be taken 
to instil into the minds of children feelings of 
respect and reverence for its words of tender 
counsel, entreaty and restraint. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Temple. 


The Apostle Paul, when addressing his Corin- 
thian brethren, said: “What! Know ye not 
that your body is the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God? 
and ye are not your own.”—1 Cor. vi. 19. 

Again, it is repeated: “If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” 
The mortal body being made of the dust of the 
earth, forms the material part of man, which is 
destined to perish. The spirit, according to 
sacred Scripture, returns to God who gave it, 
when dust shall return to dust. It remains for 
the all-powerful Word of God alone, by its pene- 
trating power, to pierce asunder even between 
soul and spirit, being, according to the Serip- 
tures, a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. 

When thinking of the worth of a soul born 
for eternity, how fearful is the responsibility as- 
sumed, when immortal beings seek to shun the 
power of that word that discovers secret sins, 
turn a deaf ear to the voice that speaketh from 
Heaven, and forfeit all claim to an inheritance 
that is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. Is it nota sin to allow feelings of 
indifference to prevail when eternal destinies 
are at stake? How loudly the call comes, 
“Awake to righteousness and sin not.” Chris- 
tians are called upon to give ear to what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches, as important now 
as when Immanuel appeared in the flesh. Jesus 
Christ represents the stone laid in Zion, which 
the Builders rejected: “whosoever shall fall 
upon that stone shall be broken; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

P. R. Grrrorp. 

Provipence, R. I., Third Month, 10th, 1889. 
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THE DAY IS FAR SPENT. 


There seems to be a sunset tinge 
On every thing I see; 

And all I am, and think, and feel, 
Seems drawing nearer Thee, 
Heavenly Father, nearer Thee. 


















I know thou lovest the cheerful heart 
From dark misgivings free ; 
Intent to act a perfect part, 
And humbly worship Thee— 
Father, to worship Thee! 











But now, the sound of many words 
E’en from an infant tongue, 

And shouting peals and laughter loud 
My thoughts are not among— 
Dear Father, not among; 












For silently I love to dwell 
On things of deep intent : 
To trace old paths I know so well 
Where we together went, 
Father, together went. 










Thou leading one, a truant child, 
Yet never left alone; 
Forward and rash, but loving still, 
The true and faithful One,— 

Loving the faithful One. 











Oh! holy Love! whose guardian light 
Bean? at this very day; 

*Tis curtained round my couch at night 
’Tis with me all the way,— 
Yes, Father, all the way. 






And in the sweetly shaded vale, 
Where slowly now I tread, 

I feel it all my path regale, 
Like blossoms round me spread— 
Father, around me spread. 






For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


An interested Friend and parent, recently ex- 
ressed a concern that our young people should 
encouraged more frequently to attend meet- 
ings for Discipline, and that parents should be 
incited to greater faithfulness in taking their 
little children to these meetings, as well as to 
those for worship, and, when practicable, retain- 
ing them under their own care therein. She 
further mentioned the desire that parents should 
ask themselves individually, “ Am I faithful in 
this important duty?” Believing that if this 
were the case, an exercise would be known to 
prevail, which would lead to increased zeal and 
watchfulness in this respect. 
There is reason to believe that lasting im- 
pressions are, at seasons, made upon the tender 







Yet still there seems a sunset tinge 
On every thing I see; 

A hallowed touch of sacred things 
Which gathers near to Thee, 
Father in heaven, to Thee! 

































The outgoings of the morning now are past, 
Father and Friend ! 

Shelter thy handmaid to the very last, 
And the pure incomes of thy Spirit send, 
To give her faith and victory to the end! 











Oh! crystal stream! in whose pure midst 
Stands the immortal tree, 
Whose healing leaves extend their heavenly virtue 
e’en to me. 
Be thou around, within—be all 
In all, until I lave in Thee! 
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HOW TO BE AN ANGEL. 





BY DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 


“T want to be an angel,” 
This was the song I heard ; 

It was a child that sang it, 
Clear-voiced as any bird ; 

And then a thought came ringing 
To me which I will tell, 

How children may be angels 
While here with us they dwell. 


I know them when I see them, 
Although they have no wings ; 

Their words are full of sweetness 
As when a cherub sings ; 

Their ways are very gentle, 
Their hearts are very kind, 

They make the household happy, 
To deeds of love inclined. 


When mother’s hands are weary 
They give her ready aid, 
They have a kiss for father 
When cares his brow o’ershade ; 
The baby knows their voices, 
And ceases its low cry, 
As if an angel smiling 
Were standing sweetly by. 


Angels at home in duty, 
Angels upon the street, 
Dear human children trying 
The best they know to meet 
The trials and the crosses 
Which boys and girls must know, 
Who as they follow Jesus 
Will like the angels grow. 


Dear children, you may sing it, 
The little song I heard ; 
We want the angels with us 
In deed and song and word ; 
In weeping and in laughter, 
In weary work or play, 
This is the place for angels, 
Dear angels every day. 


Then go with eyes of beauty, 
And go with hearts of love, 
But look away to Jesus, 
Look to his throne above ; 
Be angels here, [ pray you, 
With hands and lips and eyes, 
Till in your home forever 
You take an angel’s prize. 





For “ Tus Frienp.” 
Advice to Parents. 


The following advice to parents by the late 
Thomas Evans of Philadelphia, seemed so good 
and full of instruction, especially to those in the 
ae walks of life, who often feel their ina- 
vility to go in and out before their dear children 
acceptably, that I felt willing to offer it for 
insertion in the columns of THe FRIEND. 


“The frequent vocal reading of the Holy 
Scriptures and other religious books in families, 
is a practice which has been productive of good 
to many. It not only accustoms children to 
habits of stillness and sobriety, but is often a 
means of making serious impressions on their 
minds, which exercise a salutary influence over 
their characters and conduct through life. There 
are probably few persons whose privilege it has 
been to receive an education in families where 
this Christian duty has been observed, who 
cannot recur to some of these seasons of re- 
ligious retirement as times of heavenly visita- 
tions, wherein their spirits had been contrited 
before the Lord, and induced to enter into 
covenant with Him. 

“Those who are duly sensible of the great 
responsibility which attaches to the paternal 
relation, and who feel a correspondent engage- 
ment faithfully to discharge their duty towards 
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clusters in the shells of the balls. 










four of oxygen. 








wax, they do not gutter. 








cient to flood its accustomed areas. 







as unwatered lands are not taxed. 














of their means of subsistence. 


not so dependent upon the summer flood, is in 
much better condition. 









end of October. 





which amounted to a rise of over five feet more 
than the safe flood limit. 


Geology of Iceland.—Thoroddsen, the Iceland 









exploration in 1886 of the northwestern penin- 
sula of Iceland. 
the island forms an elevated table land averag- 
ing rather more than 2000 feet above the sea. 
The scenery is of the most majestic character, 
since the plateau is intersected by numerous 
fiords, the sides of which are everywhere abrupt. 
and in some places perpendicular. Nearly every 
fiord has terraces representing ancient coast-lines 
which are now raised high above the sea; to- 
gether with banks of mullusks like those now 
found on the shore. These evidences of the 
continued elevation of the coast are strengthened 
by the discovery in some spots of remains of the 
walrus and of whales. The extent of the Ice- 
landic glaciers seems to be rapidly diminishing, 
since M. Thoroddsen found that the Glamujokull 
glacier had shrunk to half its former area of 120 
square miles ; that a glacier descending from the 
Drangajokull has decreased from 60 to 30 square 
miles, and that the end of the glacier of the 
Reykjarfjord has retreated 1600 yards during 
the last fifty years. From Furuffjord to Horn 


























basaltic rock 1300 to 1600 feet above the sea, 
intersected by grassy valleys, some of which are 
inhabited. The dwellers in these valleys are 












The Nile Flood.—The overflow of the Nile for 
the year 1888 has proved a great disaster to the 
land of Egypt on account of its being insuffi- 
The culti- 
vated land of Upper Egypt amounts to 2,331,- 
000 acres, and of this nearly one-seventh is this 
year lost to agriculture. This also means a cor- 
responding loss of revenue to the Government, 
The most 
serious aspect of the case is the fact that large 
bodies of the people, varying from one-tenth to 
one-sixth of the whole population, are deprived 
Lower Egypt, 


The areas lost to culti- 
vation this year will not be restored until the 
flood of 1889 begins about July, the highest 
point being reached between the middle and the 
In 1887 the flood was de- 
structive of property on account of its excess, 


geologist, has recently communicated to Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen a detailed account of his 






It appears that this part of 


Mountain or North Cape the coast is formed of 
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entirely cut off from communication with the 
rest of the world for the greater part of their 
lives, since it is but rarely that the coast is free 
Their chief source of livelihood is 
the capture of the sea birds which nest in great 
North Cape itself is one 
of the principal resorts of these birds—The 


from ice. 
numbers on the cliffs. 


Independent. 


oo 


Items, 
Disarmament.—The sheet under this title, pub- 


lished in Paris, contains communications from Glad- 


stone, of England, and Castelar of Spain. 
stone writes: 

“The committee formed in Paris to 
rope’s soon being converted into a military camp, 
has my warmest sympathies. 
of regret to me did I not embrace the opportunity 
you give me to reaffirm the principles to which my 
career as a public man has been devoted. And I 
should also assist you with my personal co-opera- 
tion were I less advanced in years, and my duties 
elsewhere less imperative. You may be glad to 
know that in 1842, when the number of men under 
arms in Europe was quite one-third less than it is 


Glad- 


to-day, Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister of 


England, considered it excessive and dangerous to 
the peace of the Continent. What would he say 
now of the terrible standing armies that Europe is 
onppertng at such frightful expense ?” 

Senor Castelar, with his usual eloquence, contrasts 
the progress that the country has made in industry, 
science and art with the gigantic conflicts of the 
apparently near future that can only result in treaty 
solutions of pending differences that might be 
reached, through arbitration, without a resort to 
the arbitrament of arms. He then concludes: 

“Look at Europe. She is maintaining at this 
moment 10,000,000 men, who are animated by a 
common impulse—to rush at and throttle each other 
at the first opportunity. And still we find ourselves 
surrounded by all the culture and intellectual de- 
velopment of this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. How did men in the early ages go to work 
to organize themselves in families, in cities and in 
States? They recognized the necessity of organiz- 
ing tribunals, whose duty it should be to arrange 
quarrels that had arisen in the heat of passion. 
And these tribunals they made the arbiters of their 
destinies. 
regulating our affairs. What individuals have done 
nations may do to achieve the same end, and thus 
enjoy the blessings of a fruitful peace. But how to 
go about it? By a general disarmament in Europe, 
which would inaugurate an era of tranquillity for 
the world, the reign of God among men!” 

Arbitration Lord Mayor Whitehead of London, 
at the farewell banquet to Minister Phelps, said the 
two nations have set an example to the other coun- 
tries of the world. I hope they have, as they appear 
to have, determined for all time, that in the event 
of any disputes, arising between the t wo countries, 
those disputes shall be referred in a gentleman-like 
and Christian-like spirit to a disinterested party 
who shall adjudicate upon them. This utterance is 
worthy of a man descended from George White- 
head, who was the contemporary and associate of 
William Penn.—Arbitrator. 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital.—This institution, 
said to be one of the most complete of its kind in 
the world, was opened on the 7th of Fifth Month. 
Francis T. King, the President of the Trustees, in 
an address of welcome to the visitors said : 

“ Johns Hopkins did not leave a hospital ; what 
he did leave was a complicated piece of machinery 
in the form of various investments capable of evolv- 
ing the power required to construct and maintain a 
hospital. When I tell you that these seventeen 
buildings have been constructed and furnished, and 
these fourteen and a half acres enclosed and beau- 
tified as you see them to-day, not only without 
taking a dollar from the principal placed in the 
hands of the trustees, but with an actual increase of 


the endowment by judicious investments, by the 
sum of $113,000, I think it may be justly claimed 
that the trustees have not failed in this part of their 
duty.” 
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of rice; but after the wax is produced, the ac- 
cumulation is as large as a hen’segg. The insect 
commences to secrete the viscous substance in 
the spring, this taking the form of a silky down, 
which thickens and hardens. In August or Sep- 
tember the balls hang like grapes, which are 
gathered by detaching them with the fingers, 
and after being dried in the sun they are puri- 
fied and refined. This wax is in general use in 
China and Japan, where large tracts of land are 
planted with the trees referred to, upon which 
the insects are reared. The insect is propagated 
by means of its eggs, which are collected in 
As met with 
in commerce, the peh-lah wax is nearly pure, 
and melts at 190 degrees Fah, It is sold in cakes 
ofa circular form, and of different sizes. It dis- 
solves easily in naphtha, and containseighty-two 
per cent. of carbon, fourteen of hydrogen, and 
It is used like bees-wax in 
making candles, and for other similar purposes, 
where its high melting temperature is an advan- 
tage. The light of these candles is of great 
brilliancy, and, if a little oil be mixed with the 





“You shall receive into this hospital,’ Johns 
Hopkins said to the trustees, “ the ro sick of 
this city and its environs without regard to the sex, 
age or color, who may require surgical or medical 
treatment, and the poor of this city and State, of 
all races, who are stricken down by any casualty.” 


The Naboth’s Vineyard Principle—The bad pre- 
cedent set by our dealing with Oklahoma on the 
Naboth’s Vineyard principle is followed, as might 
be expected, by demands for similar acts of aggres- 
sion. The Governor of California proposes the an- 
nexation of several adjacent provinces of Mexico, 
of course with the proviso that we pay the Mexi- 
cans for them, but without any reference to the 
nice question of the willingness of the sister re- 

ublic to have her bounds still further retrenched 
in order to extend “ the area of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation.”” The Sioux reservation in Dakota also is 
under discussion, and it is asked what an Indian 
tribe wants of a square mile of land for each of its 
members. A square mile is very short allowance 
for men in the lower grades of civilization, who 
have to live by hunting and fishing. And the Sioux 
have shown their readiness to have their reserva- 
tion broken up, if they are allowed to get the full 
market price of their lands from the incoming set- 
tlers. It was the attempt to make a hard bargain 
which defeated the negotiations of two years ago. 
In the vicinity of Oklahoma itself there is trouble 
over the seizure of parts of the Cherokee strip by 
settlers who did not find themselves suited in the 
new settlement. Always in Ahab’s eyes the piece 
of land that does not belong to him is the very best 
to be had,—just the place for his garden of herbs.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Real and Apparent Conversions.—It is not always 
easy to distinguish between real and apparent con- 
versions. The outward indications of a change of 
heart are sometimes present when no regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit has actually taken place. The 
unworthy ambition to be conspicuous has betrayed 
ministers and evangelists into the folly of reporting 
hundreds of conversions, when the abiding fruits of 
the revival were painfully meagre. The custom of 
accepting the slightest tokens of a desire to live a 
new life as satisfactory evidences of a change of 
heart is to be deplored.— Christian Advocate. 


Amendment Meetings. —A number of Friends, 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
are arranging a series of meetings in the southern 
section of the city, to advocate the Prohibitory 
Amendment to the State Constitution. The first 
meeting was held in Liberty Hall, in the Seventh 
Ward, on the 2ist of Fifth Month. It was ad- 
dressed by Friends and others. An interesting in- 
cident was the attendance of a saloon-keeper and 
his customers from next door. Other meetings are 
expected to follow. 





A Boy's Religion. —If a boy is a lover of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, though he can’t be a church 
officer or preacher, he can be a godly boy in a 
boy’s place. He need not cease to be a boy be- 
cause he isa Christian. He ought to run, jump, 
play and climb like a real boy. But in it all 
he ought to be free from vulgarity and pro- 
fanity. He ought to eschew tobacco in every 
form, and have a horror of intoxicating drinks. 
He ought to be peaceable, gentle, merciful, 
generous. He ought to take the part of small 
boys against large ones. He ought to discourage 
fighting. He ought to refuse to be a party to 
mischief, to persecution, to deceit. And, above 
all things, he ought now and then to show his 
colors. He need not always be interrupting a 
game to say that he is a Christian, but he ought 
not to be ashamed to say that he refuses to do 
something because it is wrong and wicked, or 
because he fears God, or is a Christian. He 
ought to take no part in the ridicule of sacred 
things, but meet the ridicule of others with a 
bold statement that for the things of God he 
feels the deepest reverence.— Selected. 
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THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 1, 1889. 





A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, 
in its issue of 18th inst., says: “It is a mistake 
to class the Quakers in a body as amendmentists. 
As a whole they are a temperance people, but 
nine-tenths also believe in the use of liquor in 
moderation.” 

This attempt to represent the Society of Friends 
as a body of moderate drinkers of alcoholic 
liquors very unfairly represents their real views 
and character. The growth of a total abstinence 
feeling amongst them has been gradual. From 
their earliest history they have been opposed to 
intemperance; and their official records and the 
exhortations of leading men among them show 
their care that their members should avoid the 
frequent and excessive use of intoxicating drinks. 
As early as 1706, the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia sent down to its subordinate 
meetings advice against the “sipping and tip- 
pling of drams and strong drinks.” Similar 
advices were frequently issued from time to 
time. In 1782 report was made to the Yearly 
Meeting that some Friends “ wholly forbear the 
use of spirituous liquors.” In 1784 a minute 
was adopted by the Yearly Meeting against the 
importation and selling of spirituous liquors, 
which says, “It is the united sense of the meet- 
ing that well-concerned Friends in all quarters 
be earnestly excited to suffer the affecting im- 
portance of this mighty evil religiously to im- 

ress their minds and animate them with a 
fively concern to exert honest endeavors, both 
by example and loving entreaty, to caution and 
dissuade all our members from being concerned 
in the importation or retailing distilled spirits, 
or giving countenance thereto.” This was fol- 
lowed four years later by an order that the 
different meetings should appoint committees to 
visit and labor “ with our members individually 
who are concerned in importing distilled and 
spirituous liquors from the West India Islands or 
other places, either on their own account or as 
agents for others; and those who purchase and 
retail such liquors in greater or less quantities, as 
also those members who are concerned in the 
distillation of those liquors from grain or other 
produce, &c.” The same minute contained an 
advice, that those who used “spirituous liquors 
in their families in a medicinal way, be careful 
to keep within the bounds of true moderation in 
the use of them for such a purpose; and that 
our members in general refrain from using them 
in the time of harvest or otherwise.” 

In process of time it was made a disownable 
offence for a Friend to be concerned in the dis- 
tillation, importation or sale of spirits. In 1837 
subordinate meetings were requested to report 
the number of their members who used ardent 
spirits as a drink. Reports on this subject, 
founded on personal inquiry of the members by 
committees of the different Monthly Meetings, 
were made for many years, and included all 
who had partaken of them even on a single 
occasion during the year, so far as the commit- 
tees could ascertain. In 1880 the number for 
the whole Yearly Meeting was reported as 40— 
not more than about one in 140 of the whole 
membership. The minute adopted that year 
advises the members “to set an example of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as a 
drink ;” and extends the annual inquiry of its 
members so as to include those using any form 
of intoxicating liquor. The reports made to 
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the Yearly Meeting at its session in the Fourth 
Month last show that only about one in 30 had 
tasted during the year of any beverage contain- 
ing aleohol—so that the reporter of the Times 
would have been more nearly correct if he had 
said, not only that the Quakers as a whole are 
a temperance people, but that nine-tenths (or 
twenty-nine-thirtieths of them are believers in 
total abstinence. ; 

If the rest of the Pennsylvania people vote in 
the same way as Friends on the Prohibition 
amendment, we believe that measure of reform 
will be carried by a large majority. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared constitutional the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act. 

The collections of internal revenue for the first ten 
months of the present fiscal year (which ends Sixth 
Mo. 30th) were $104,821,921, or $4,415,516 more than 
during the corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The total value of our exporte during the 12 months 
which ended Fourth Month 30th, was $733,635,922, 
against $695,434,727 for the preceding 12 months. The 
total value of our imports for the 12 months which 
ended Fourth Month 30th, was $738,818,803, against 
37 20,452,241 during the 12 months which ended Fourth 
Month 30th, 1888. 

The Trustees of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
at Hartford, have voted to open all courses of the in- 
stitution to women on the same terms as to men. This 
action is taken to meet the special needs of women 
who are desirous of preparing themselves for Christian 
teaching for the missionary field, and for any religious 
work other than the pastorate. It is the first institu- 
tion of the kind in the country to undertake theologi- 
cal training for women. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly in session in 
New York, has adopted the following resolution, by a 
vote of 193 to 82: “ Resolved, That the General As- 
sembly, in reaffirming the deliverance of former Assem- 
blies, calls attention to the deliverance of 1885, which 
says: ‘That we earnestly recommend to the ministers 
and congregations in our connection, and to all others, 
to persevere in vigurous efforts until laws shall be en- 
acted in every State and territory of our beloved coun- 
try, prohibiting entirely a traffic which is the prin- 
cipal cause of drunkenness and its consequent pauper- 
ism, crime, taxation, lamentation, of war and ruin to 
the bodies and souls of men, with which this country 
has so long been afflicted.’ ” 

Hundreds of families are waiting eagerly the open- 
ing for settlement of the Sioux Reservation. There 
seems little doubt now that the Indians will sign the 
treaty selling the land to the Government. The boom 
for the new reservation promises tv exceed that of 
Oklahoma. 

Graphite has been discovered on a farm near Platts- 
burg, Missouri. The vein is 4} feet wide by 300 long. 
It will be developed for stove polish, lubricating 
powders and lead pencils. 

The present annual revenues of Alaska are $9,000,- 
000, and yet the territory is practically undeveloped. 

In the Illinois House of Representatives on the 21st 
ultimo, a bill to prohibit the manufacture or sale of 
liquors in the State was defeated by a vote of yeas 55, 
nays 62. 

A dozen boys, rendered insane by excessive cigarette 
smoking, have been admitted to the Napa (California) 
Hospital for the Insane within a short time. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 339, which 
is 81 less than during the previous week, and 31 less 
than during the corresponding — last year. Of 
the foregoing 186 were males and 153 females: 59 died 
of consumption ; 32 of inflammation of the lungs ; 17 of 
convulsions; 15 of typhoid fever; 15 of debility; 13 
of diseases of the heart ; 13 of inanition ; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 11 of Bright’s disease ; 10 of apo- 
plexy ; 10 of congestion of the brain and 9 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, reg., 107; coupon, 108; 
4’s, 129%; currency 6’s, 121 a 132. 

Cotton.—Demand for spinners, was light on a basis 
of 11} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.50; No. 2 
winter family, $3.50 a $4.00; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85 ; 
Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 a 


$4.85 ; St. Lonis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.95 g 
$4.50; do. do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.85 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.95 
a $4.00; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.35 
a $5.75; do., favorite brands, held higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 403 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Best, 6} a 6{ cts.; good, 6} a 68 cts.. 
medium, 6} a 6§ cts.; fair, 6 a 64 cts.; common, Sha 
5} cts. 

Mutton.—Best, 9 a 94 cts.; good, 8} a 8} cts.; me 
dium, 8} a 83 cts.; fair, 8} a 8{ cts.; common, 8 a §} 
cts.; lambs, 12 a 14 cts. 

Fore1cn.—On the 21st of Fifth Month the steamshi 
City of Paris reached Roche’s Point on her outw 
trip from Sandy Hook in 6 days and 28 minutes, actual 
time. 

It is announced that the Parnell Commission will 
not make its final report to the House of Commons 
until Second Month, 1899. 

The trial of General Boulanger has been postponed 
until Eighth Month. 

A despatch received in London from Berlin says it 
is believed there that the Samoan Conference has come 
to an agreement upon all the questions at issue. 

The coal miners of the Dortmund region have again 
entered upon a general strike. The miners state that 
the managers of the mines did not fulfill the promiges 
made to the men, and that the committee of miners 
thereupon ordered a stoppage of work, and the men 
or did so. A majority of the miners have re- 
sumed work at Breslau and Aix-la-Chapele. 

The Austrain Government has been officially warned 
by Germany that German socialists are agitating among 
the Austrian miners, 

Forty-five persons lost their lives through the floods 
in Bohemia. 

The volcano of Vesuvius is assuming an alarming 
state of eruption, and streams of lava are coursing 
down the mountain on the Pompeii side. 

In Denmark the police are trying an experiment of 
some originality to suppress drunkenness. A man 
found drunk is carried to his own residence, and the 
keeper of the saloon where he bought his last glass is 
obliged to pay the expenses of the ride, which come 
high. 

Cholera is now epidemic in the Philippine Isl 
and it is said that out of 1500 cases 1060 have prov 
fatal. 

Yellow fever is reported “very bad” in Vera Crus, 
Mexico. 

The small-pox is reported to be making terrible 
ravages in Guatemala. 


CorrecTion.—The obituary notice of the death of 
Sarah T. Stephen, in THE FriEnp of Fifth Month 18th, 
should read aged 45 years, instead of 85. 


MARRIED, First Month 17th, 1889, at the Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadel 
phia, ABrAM Francis Huston, of Coatesville, Pa., to 
ALICE CALLEY, near Norristown, Montgomery Co, 
Penna. 


NOTICES. 


Socrery For Home Cutture.—The annual public 
meeting will be held at Friends’ Select School 140 
North Sixteenth Street, Seventh-day, Sixth Month 
8th, at 3.30 Pp. M. 


A number of articles have been left at Arch Street 
Meeting-house—comprising shawls, handkerchiefs and 
other articles, mostly of women’s wear. All persons 
having lost such articles, will please call on Mary 
Masters, 302 Arch Street, who will give them the op 
portunity to recover their property. 


WantTED—A competent Friend to teach in Chester- 
field Preparative Meeting School at Crosswicks, N. J. 
Beginning the first Second-day in the Ninth Month 
next. 

For information apply to JosepH S. MIDDLETON, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J.; or Wm. Biswop, 
Walnford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoou.—During the Sum- 
mer term the stage will be at Westtown Station to 
convey passengers to the school on the arrival of the 
7.09, 8.58, 2.53 and 4.55 trains from Broad St. Station. 

J. G. WriuiaMs, Supt. 


Friexp's ASYLUM For THE INsANE.—An Assistant 
Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly 
to Dr. Jno. C. Hatt, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphia. 
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